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DR. MACKINTOSH AND INTUITIONALISM.* 

Dr. Robert Mackintosh, the author of "From Comte to 
Benjamin Kidd," objects to my calling him an "Intuitionalist," 
and raises a doubt whether I had read all his book. I can assure 
him that I read every word of it and re-read much of it more than 
once, in the endeavor, which apparently has proved unsuccessful 
after all, to discover his hidden philosophical basis. The passage 
to which he specially refers me on p. 1 12, 1 find I had marked as of 
particular significance: in it he admits that "old-fashioned in- 
tuitionalism, with all its honest loyalty to truth and its essential 
right-heartedness, is weak, as philosophers say, formally, and is 
no longer fit to sustain the struggle for existence against subtler 
theories." (The italics are mine). I certainly did not understand 
this passage as a repudiation of all intuitionalism. I took it as 
implying that Dr. Mackintosh held some new and improved In- 
tuitionalism, which he supposed to possess all the "essential" 
merits of the old and yet to be free from its "formal" defects. 
I quoted a passage from p. 7 in which Dr. Mackintosh seems to 
regard "the trustworthiness of the moral consciousness" as an 
equivalent phrase for "the reality of the distinction between right 
and wrong." I might have referred to other passages, e. g., that 
on p. 88 where he asks "whether conscience has not its own tests ?" 
If this is not "intuitionalism" of a somewhat extreme sort, I do 
not know what "intuitionalism" means. The late Professor Cal- 
derwood was a militant intuitionalist and he defined "conscience" 
as "immediate knowledge of moral law, as clear and indubitable 
as a simple fact of consciousness." Now, Dr. Mackintosh seems 
to me always to judge evolutionary theories of ethics from the 
standpoint of such an immediate and absolute knowledge of the 
distinction between right and wrong. And an attempt to give a 
scientific historical explanation of the development of moral ideas 
is said to be "incompatible with loyalty to morals," (p. 112), or 
to "set morality at defiance" (p. 128). I, therefore, (naturally 
and excusably, I think), supposed that Dr. Mackintosh's words on 
p. 129 (about Professor Alexander ignoring intuitionalism), were 
the sarcasm of an intuitionalist, whose theory had been passed 
over in silence. I see now, in the light of Dr. Mackintosh's ex- 
planation, that the words admit of another construction. But I 
am still driven to think that, unconsciously perhaps, Dr. Mackin- 

{Cf. January number, pp. 252-258, and April number, pp. 391, 392.) 
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tosh's attitude to evolutionary ethics is esssentially that of the 
intuitionalist : otherwise many of his criticisms, and such pulpit 
phrases as "incompatible with loyalty to morals," are quite unin- 
telligible. 

Dr. Mackintosh warns those interested in the subject not to rely 
on my account of his book. The warning is superfluous. I myself 
warned the reader that I was not attempting to discuss the book 
as a whole, but to do little more than show how Dr. Mackintosh 
had misunderstood certain opinions of my own, which he had 
briefly criticised. 
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The Conscience of the King. By J. C. Spence. London : Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1899. Pp. xii., 280. 

Mr. Spence's book is an appeal to the "Conscience of the King" 
— a solemn warning to Parliaments and other makers of laws to 
keep within their proper sphere. The gospel which he preaches is 
the well-known and, as some think, obsolete gospel of Laisses- 
faire. In this volume he confines himself to one aspect of the 
broader problem, namely the folly of legislators ; and he sets him- 
self to analyze the causes of the aberrations of the political con- 
science from the paths of justice. The theme is a well-worn one, 
but Mr. Spence imparts freshness by a style always bright and 
pleasant, by his somewhat original angle of observation, and by the 
mere force of his convictions. He is never flippant and he is never 
shrill: he generally — ^though not always — avoids overstatement, 
and is never consciously unfair. On these grounds he deserves a 
careful and sympathetic hearing. The object of the volume is, 
we are told (p. 14), to point out to "all who by vote or influence 
partake of the sovereign power of law-making, the folly and 
iniquity of their interference in the private affairs of their neigh- 
bors." Our author thus sets out, not as a searcher after truth, 
but rather as a propagandist of assured convictions. The con- 
clusions arrived at may be outlined thus : All laws are not neces- 
sarily bad. Some distinctions must be drawn. Thus "there are 
two distinct sources of law. One set of laws is manufactured by 
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